\ ! 

; Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field, which  to-day  is 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  you-, 

0 ye  of  little  faith? 

Matt,  VI 20. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  character- 
istic doctrines  taught  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus  is 
that  of  the  goodness  and  loving  kindness  of  his  Fa- 
ther in  heaven.  This  was  a most  vital  part  of  his 
Gospel.  Jtladeed  his  whole  mission  probably  hinged 
in  his  own  thought, upon  his  ability  to  change  the 
common  attitude  of  men  toward  Deity;  to  transform 
their  fear  and  dread  of  that  supreme  power  into 
love  and  trust. 

There  could  be  no  reason  and  no  mpral  uplift 
in  their  religion  while  it  inspired  within  them 
-nothing  but  terror  of  what  the  Almighty  might  do  to 
them.  Such  terror  inevitably  produces  a religion 
of  mere  magic}  and  if  there  is  any  lesson  which 
past  history  and  present  observation  both  confirm 
it  is  that, under  the  rule  of  such^religion  as  that, 
the  progress  of  the  race  in  any  direction^save 
downward) be comes  impossible. 

This  New  Testament  teaching, that  God  is 
infinite  benef icence;abd  that  all  the  sternness  of 
his  lawa  can  be  translated  into  terms  of  justice 

it 

and  good-will;  that  if  sometimes  he  must  be  cruel 

u 

only  to  be  kind  f that  should  not  dim  our  faith  in 
his  eternal  goodness,  has  taken  rather  deep  root  in 
the  better  mind  of  our  own  time. 
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It  is  reflected  and  embodied  in  a 
large  amount  of  religious  poetry, from  which  have 
been  taken  a goodly  number  of  hymns  that  are  in  wide 
use,  throughout  the  Christian  church.  Our  Quaker 

poet  Whittier  is  one  of  the  best  these  writers, who 

— A 

have  voiced  in  song  the  perfect  fatherhood  of  God. 

His  verse. 

Amid  the  maddening  maze  of  things 

And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood-j 
To  one  fixed  stake  my  spirit  clings, 

I know  that  God  is  good,  — ' 

has  been, and  still  remains, one  may  hope  a kind  of 
keynote  of  the  liberal  mind  of  modern  days.  For  lit- 
tle of  this  poetry  has  come  from  from  the  more  dogmat- 
ic portion  of  the  church, whose  ideas  do  not  always 
represent  the  Jnfinite  as  a model  of  beneficence. 

Much  of  it  has  come  from  what  are  generally 
regarded  as  heretical  sources.  If  orthodox  christemjf- 
dom  knew  that  one  of  its  greatest  hymns, "Nearer  My 
God  to  thee", was  produced  by  Unitarian  authorship ^ 
one  wonders  whether  the  hymn  would  still  be  held  in 
the  same  regard!  It  is  true  that  for  another  great 
hymn, "Lead  Kindly  Light " we  are  indebted  to  Cardinal 
Newman  of  the  Roman  church;  but  it  was  written  long 
before  he  became  Cardinal, or  even  Catholic,  Very 
much  of  this  poetry  has  been  the  work  of  authors 
who  have, been  , in  various  branches  of  the  church  , 
distinctly  of  the  liberal  school;  and  it  is  , I think 
a contribution  of  priceless  worth  to  the  literature 
of  the  Christian  world. 

But  we  have  9*  come  to  a time  when 
the  truth  of  the  teaching  that  has  been  the  main 
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inspiration  of  these  great  modern  hymns, that  of 
a kindly  and  loving  providence  over  all  the  affairs 
of  men, is  seriously  called  in  question.  The  rise  of 
this  question  has  become  a somewhat  formidable  ob- 
stacle; and  it  no  doubt  accounts  in  large  measfcre^ 
for  the  check  to  the  growth  and  spread  of  liberalism 
that  has  lately  occurred. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  modern  mind 
does  not  now  believe  in  any  wise  and  kind  Father  of 
all  mankind;  because, as  it  says, notwithstanding  its 
willingness  to  believe, if  it  could, with  what  light 
it  has  and  with  its  present  understanding  of  the 
facts  of  existence, it  cannot  so  believe.  The  situa- 
tion has  become  really  tragic, more  tragic  I suspect 
than  we  commonly  realize, though  I cannot  think  that 
it  is  so  hopeless  as  it  is  often  represented  to  be. 

The  difficulty  was  becoming  rather  acute 
something  like  a half  century  ago  when  Thomas  Huxly, 
a great  leader  in  the  science  of  his  day, said  that 
between  the  spirit  in  man  and  the  spirit  in  nature 
there  was  “everlasting  wai^jf.  The  more  intensive 
study  of  nature  t promoted  by  the  then  new  doctrirue  of* 
evolution f brought  into  high  relief  the  rftthless  war- 
fare that  runs  through  nature’s  kingdom f and  produced 
in  sensitive  minds  a strong  revolt  against  the 
cruelty  there  displayed. 

Kow  can  it  be  possible, people  began  to  ask, 
that  a G-od  of  love,  such  as  Christianity  would  teach 
men^to  believ  in,  is  responsible  for  the  wholesale 
slaughter  and  ferocity  which  the  theory  of  evolution 
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seems  to  make  the  corner  stone  of  the  whole 

process  of  development?  And  even  yet  that  question  -# 

sadly  needs  a convincing  answer^  if  the  faith  called 

I* 

liberalism  is  to  be  further  cherished  and  extended. 

For r with  many, the  query  sits  like  a death’s  head  at 
their  feast  of  life;  transforming  their  momentary  joy 
of  living  into  a kind  of  hollow  mockery.  Though  we 
may  not  take  it  so  seriously  as  that, the  faith  en- 

•S  l-*-.  a 

shrined  in  the  great  hymns  we  once  loved  to  is 
apt  to  fade  into  a dim  and  far  off  perhaps. 

Now  I am  not  about  to  offer  the  suggestion 
of  an  answer,  as  if  it  were  altogether  conclusive  and 
complete.  The  problem  is  too  large  and  too  difficult 
to  be  solved  within  any  space  of  time  here  at  com- 
^even^if  the  solution  were  in  sight.  -BaS  some  things 
may  be  briefly  said  which  indicate  that  faith  is  not 
entirely  put  to  silence, as  some  seem  to  think, in  the 

C a-o 

controversy  that  has  arisen;  but  has  a in  reason 

that, in  the  end, is  quite  likely  to  prevail. 

In  the  first  place, when  people  object  to 
^ way  in  which  "bhe  world, with  its  various  orders  of 
life, has  been  brought  into  beingand  built  up  ; call- 
ing it  brutal  and  unfeeling, such  a way  as  no  benefi- 
cent creator  could  possibly  employ, it  is  quite  per- 
tinent to  ask  them  to  try  to  imagine  some  other  way 
by  which  the  same, or  better  results  could  have  been 
brought  to  pass.  It  is  easy  of  course  for  them  to 
say  that  if  they  had  supervised  the  making  of  the 
world,  they  wojjld  have  cut  out  all  the  killing  and 
the  unpleasant  feeding  of  race  on  race. 
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But  if  one  thinks  about  this  matter  1 on6 
enough, and  seriously  enough, one  is  quite  sure  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  on  such  terms  no  process 
of  evolution  could  have  been  made  to  work.  The 

road  which  nature  took  to  bring  forth  the  unfolding 


life  of  the  world  was  the  only  path  that  existed  , 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  reach  the  desirea.  end# 

For  if  there  be  in  us,  as  our  best  consciousnes 
testifies, some  beginnings  of  a creative  spirit; if  we 
are  at  ill  free  to  work  out  our  own  destiny;  then, 
since  we  are  products  of  nature, we  are  bound  to  at- 
tribute something  of  that  same  freedom  to  the  waoie 
life- stream  aut  of  wtiicu  we  nave  c^me,  2 b cannot 
be  'th8t‘  we  are  free  spirits  and  yet  the  workmanship 
of  a mere  machine,  *n  order  to  eventuaje  m a being 
iiu.e  man,wnu  was  to  become  in  some  measure  master 
of  his  own  fate, the  great  current  of  life, out  of 

v t 

which  the  springs  of  man's  character  «as.  to  come, had 
to  be  left  from  the  beginning, in  partyto  find  its 
<jwn  way. 


The  so  called  cruelties  of  nature  are  not  to 
be  regarded, reasonably, as  the  result  of  carelessness 
or  incompetence  on  the  part  of  a creative  and  super- 
vising intelligence;or  as  proof  that  there  has  Jbeen 
no  superintending  mind.  They  are  the  inevitable 
Incidents  os'  a method  designer!  to  bring  forth  human- 
ity at  last,  as  the  crown  and  completion  of  its  work. 

The  question  would  then  seem  to  be  in  the 

second  place,  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  have  the 

% 

world  created  at  all, if  it  involved  all  the  pain,  and 
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terror  and  bloodshed,  that  has  attended  the 

i i 

slow  upward  climb  of  life  throughout  the  agea,  -Jr* 

St.  Paul  has  a most  striking  phrase.  "The  whole  -gHBafek 
creation", he  said, "groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together,  until  now, waiting  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God. " 

These  birth^pangs, we  may  take  it  for  granted, 
could  not  be  avoided.  Have  they  been  too  great  a 
price  to  pay  for  bringing  the  man-child  into  the 
world?  That  is  of  course  a question  of  values, con- 
cerning which  no  convincing  proof  can  be  alleged. 

What  seems  to  one  worthless  or  cheap  will  continue 

- /\ 

so  to  seem  to  him  whatever  others  may  say. 

But  whatever  our  own  feeling  ma#  be  about 

* ^ h 
this,  what  is  called  the  consensus  of  the  competent 

counts  for  something ^ as  an  indication  of  what  all 

sound  minds  will  ultimately  feel  and  think.  And 

there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 

greatest  souls  of  history  with  regard  to  the  real 

worth  of  human  life.  To  them  it  has  been  such  a 

wondrous  thing  that  price  could  have  been  too 

great  to  pay  for  its  creation. 


^rhT?3Tir-7-h^c  boon 


The  sense  of  its  cheapness  and  futility 
which  has  come  upon  a portiot*  of  our  modern  world 


results  largely, I think,  from  a too  hasty  assumption 
that  there  is  no  hereafter  for  the  human  soul.  On 
that  hypothesis  the  whole  life  of  the  world  does 
amount  to  practically  nothing, in  any  cosmic  sense. 

To  be  sure  there  has  been  some  attempt  even  in  high 
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places ( to  comstruct  a philosophy  of  life  which 
would  make  it  appear  that  a quite  sufficient  joy  in 
living  is  to  be  founft  simply  by  going  on,  and  on,v^^is^ 
without  hope  of  ever  getting  anywhere.  The  Alpine 
climber, we  are  reminded, climbs  for  the  pujte  joy  of 
overcoming  the  obstacles  in  his  wayjnot  because  he 
so  much  values  the  view  to  be  had  from  a mountain  top 
Now, the  Lord  be  praised, we  can  take  a 

i 


great  deal  of  pleasure  ljn  many  incidents  along  (vritar 
our  way, throughout  the  whole  journey  of  life.  But  to 
say  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  this  journey 


er  than  this  incidental  amusement, seems  merely  stupid^— 
whatever  eminent  names  be  cited  as  authority  for 
that  saying. 


It  must  be  acknowledged, one  would  think, 
even  by  those  who  have  the  lowest  estimate  of  the 

vv 

vslue  of  human  life, that  man  is  at  least  the  paragon 

(f 

of  animalsjthe  greatest  wonder  in  creation, so  far  as 
creation  is  revealed  to  our  eyes.  Give  his  spirit, 
then, a future  in  which  to  bring  to  full  fruition  the 
buds  and  flowers  of  promise  within  him  that  cannot  be 
ripened  here; and  how  can  there  be  any  question^  that 
our  life  is  worth  aore  than  it  has  cost  to  bring  it 
into  being? 


Once  conceive  that  the  discipline  of  woe 
and  sorrow  through  the  lfcwer  orders  of  life  have 
been  made  to  pass  were  necessary  parts  of  the  method 
of  slow  creation  of  what  has  come  to  be  a human  soul, 
and  one  can  believe  that  Infinite  Pity,  though  su^£*h'- 
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suffering  with  the  humbler  creatures  of  earth 
through  what  seem  to  us  almost  endless  ages, could  en- 
dure that  spectacle  for  the  sake  of  the  end  to  be 
gained. 

For, in  the  third  place, it  is  to  be  said  that 
after  all  this  spectacle  of  suffering  in  nature  be- 
neath us, and  of  the  unloveliness  of  the  scavengers 

that  do  their  work  throughout  nature’s  domain,  is  not 

<« 

so  horrible  as  it  is  often  takBn  to  be.  Lacking  fore- 
sight and  imagination  animals  are  not  so  miserable  as 
we  a»  apt  to  think.  They  live,  it  is  true  in  con- 
stant wariness, ever  mindfil  of  a lurking  danger. 

But  they  are  not  afflicted  by  the  terror  of  this  risk^ 
They  live  lives  that  are  by  no  means  saddened  or 
depressed. 

No  bird’s  song  is  ever  less  sweet  because  its 

nest  is  continually  threatened  by  marauding  foBs.  There 

is  no  mistaking  the  abounding  tide  of  joy  that  wells 

up  through  nature  everywhere, despite  the  warfare  that 

is  being  continually  waged. All  things  in  nature  live  a 

as  merciful 

wonderfully  happy  life; and  their  end  is  perhaps  as  it 

A 

could  possibly  be  made. 

We  may  not  like  to  think  of  lions  and  tigers 
springing  upon  their  helpless  prey.  But  were  it  not  for 
lions  and  tigers  a worse  fate  would  come  upon  these 
innocent  crearures.  The  pang  of  their  sudden  taking  off 
is  not  so  bad  as  would  be  years  of  feebleness  in  old 
age^  and  slow  starvation. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a somewhat  silly  sentiment 
alism  that  has  entered  into  judgment  with  the  Almighty 
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and  proclaimed  his  management  of  the  world  about  us 
to  be  defective  in  moral  quality,  I am  not  unmindful 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  opinion  has  been  accepted 

in  academic  circles;  but  one  who  is  accustomed  to 

* 

think  for  himself  can  but  see  that,l#ke  the  rest  of 
mankind, the  academic  mind  is  somewhat  given  to  fads 

A. 

and  fashions  of  thought  that  have  no  great  state 

tiafik  worth, 

A 

Now  from  such  reflections  as  there  can  we 
not  come  back  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testamrnt 

% 

with  added  assurance  that  they  are  not  fanciful  or 
Unreal?  The  human  soul  knows  that  there  is  some  kind 
of  divinity  which  shapes  its  ends.  There  is  a power 

rfzzc 

outside  itself , be  -tfcjr  power  angel  or  devil,  in  whose 
keeping  its  fortunes  ultimately  rest. 

One  may  try  to  shake  off  the  feeling  of 
this  certainty  as  a mere  superstition;but  I apprehend 
that  he  never  4oes  entirely  succeed  in  this.  Is  that 
supreme  authority ^ which  the  unspoiled  and  unsophis- 
ticated heart  of  the  world  instinctively  recognizes,  <*- 
is  that  an  intelligence  without  pity?  Is  it  mere 
blind  fate?  Or, is  it  the  Eternal  Goodness  which  the 
greatest  teacher  of  mankind  it  to  be? 

There  is  no  other  question  whose  answer  is 
more  vital, not  el&g*  to  our  peac#  of  mind  but  to  all 
our  well-being, than  this.  It  is  somewhat  the  fashion 
of  an  age  which  believes  much  in  motion,  or  energy, 
while  professing  ignorance  as  to  the  fundemental 
existence  of  anything  which  moves,  to  exhort  us  also 
to  trust;  though  we  may  not  conceive  of  anybody  or 
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or  anything  in  which, or  in  whom,  to  put  our 

trust.  Such  agnosticism  may  put  on  very  grand  airs; 

but  it  appears  to  me  a rather  foolish  masquerade. 

None  of  us, I supposed  , can  claim  great 
faith.  But  it  is  « well  to  up»Aflnifl  mafce  Uwt  most 
of  what  faith  we  have.  And  faith  says  that, being  per-i 
mitted  so  to  do, it  will  elect  to  live  by  its  trust 
in  an  eternal  goodness.  What  has  been  here  said  was 
by  way  of  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  right  to 
cherish  this  trust, as  judged  in  courts  of  reason. 


is  still  ope^  and^well  established  as  ever  it 
has  been.  No  new  knowledge  has  arisen  to  deprive  us 
of  that  privilege, but  only  certain  not  too  well  ground^ 
ed  theories  have  threatened  to  close  the  door  upon  us  , 
And  we  may  add  to  our  common  sense  in  this 
matter  the  consideration  that  every  great  work 
done, every  great  adventure  brought  to  success  is, in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  a work  of  faith.  Doubt  and 

hesitation, of  which  some  minds  are  so  proud,  have 

/ 

often  a critical  office  to  perform  jbutjjbhere  is  in  them 
almost  no  positive  constructive  power.  One  great 
trouble  with  us  is, as  the  Master  said  of  his  disci- 


ples, that  we  have  so  little  faith. 

How  to  picture  the  great  power  that  works 
with  us  for  good(in  all  that  we  try  to  do,  and  sees 
to  it  that  we  are  not  tried  beyond  our  pap*  strength 
to  endure,  we  may  be  quite  at  loss.  But  at  least  let 
us  be  sure  that  the  power  exists, and  is  active 
on  our  behalf. 

Ahd  let  us  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  the 


n 


poetic  forms  in  which  this  faith  always  tends  to 
clothe  itself.  The  painting  cannot  exceed; it  can  onl^ 
approximate  reality. Jerusalem  the  G-olden  does  not 
exaggerate  the  beauties  of  the  celestial  city  to 
which  we  are  bound; it  only  suggests  wonders  too  great 
for  us  noif  to  conceive.  The  Infinite  Father,  in  the 
likeness  of  a man# is  but  an  image  by  means  of  which 
we  try  to  get  some  grasp  on  what  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. 

The  turning  of  our  spirits  to  sucjt  pres- 
ence  that  walks  with  us  day  b^  day  does  not  mesftl 
that  every  stome  is  to  be  removed  from  o&r  path;  or 
or  that  we  can  safely  cease  to  put  forth  our  own  IHfiT 
strength  to  the  utmost.  For  in  the  end  we  have  save 
ourselves, just  as  every  person  who  gets  an  educa- 
tion must  perforce  educate  himself. 

It  does  mean  however  assurance  that  M a 

i / * 

P5afchwajf  has  been  made  for  our  feet; that  we  shall  be 
helped  to  overcome  its  difficulties. and  that  the  way 
leads  to  an  everlasting  good. 
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